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in any degree; nothing is more striking than the failure to realize the
possibility of a great dramatic creation presented by the character of
Ravana as the rival of Rama for Sita's love. Ravana varies in the
hands of the dramatists, but all tend to reduce him to the status of
a boastful and rather stupid villain, who is inferior at every point
to his rival.' Therefore, it can be safely assumed that the Siamese
Ravana stepped straight out of the Sanskrit drama.

However, the interest was more  in the epic than in the plays
founded  on  the epic.    The  Siamese  aimed at presenting the epic
scene by scene.   In the Sanskrit plays, the whole story was not given,
only some scenes being taken, as there were limits to the length of a
Sanskrit   play.    A   knowledge   of  the   story   was   assumed   in   the
audience.    As  a result, in the  Sanskrit plays, we have description
rather than  action.    But it was  different with the  Siamese.    The
audience as a whole, composed not only of courtiers, but also of com-
mon people who were often admitted to a State or palace performance,
did not know the story so well as a Hindu audience.    Therefore,
action rather than description was given in the presentation of the
story.   The Siamese play came to have many elements comparable to
those existing in the Indian open-air performance of the epic, the
Rama Lila> where the whole epic is presented scene by scene (the
Rama Lila, though still performed at the present day in India, is very
ancient).   But the Siamese play is much more developed drama, for
there is good dramatic construction in the individual scenes.    The
Siamese had also to modify the story because they wanted to make
the action presentable on the stage.   Therefore, they rejected the fight
with the vulture king, and they made Ravana much more like an
ordinary human being.    The demon king was allowed to have ten
heads (they could be represented by a series of masks on the head);
but he was no longer a very tall giant.   Ail the demons were turned
into ordinary mortals as far as stature was concerned.    In a Rama Lila
performance, the battle between the demons and Rama is presented
by means of tall, grotesque figures made of wood and paper.   In the
Siamese performance, as in the Sanskrit plays, living actors took the
parts of the demons.   The Rama Lila is primitive and crude;  the
Siamese pky, thanks to the influence  of the  Sanskrit  drama  and
native genius, became quite developed artistically.   Though following
the epic, the Siamese play, unlike the Rama Lila, was not bound to
follow it blindly.
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